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rHE 
MEMORY FRENCH 


\ alters, 
Museum 


As a gift from Henry 
Vice-President, the 
the 


our 
has 
Daniel 


Second 


becom fortunate 


pOssessor ol 


Chester French’s ideal statue entitled 
“Memory,” which was recently exhibited 
at the Knoedler galleries, soon after its 


completion. This is undoubtedly one of 
the finest examples of contemporary Amer- 
ican sculpture, and may 
regarded as Mr. 


best the idea 


well come to bs 


French’ 


S masterpiece, 


showing at its lism which is 


characteristic of him, and being at the same 
time a masterly study of the nude, true to 
the nobler forms of nature, vet with a skilful 


what is commonly, 


avoidance of known as 
realism. 

The figure 
and re presents 
in an easy and unconventional pose upon a 


I mantle has 
l, 
| 


| ° 
Nero 


is of marble, of S1Ze, 


a young woman reclining 
rocky seat, over which her 
fallen. In her left hand, supported on her 
thigh, she holds a small round mirror, into 
which she gazes reflectively, the mirror so 
turned as to show that she is looking not 
at her own reflection but that of something 
behind her. While the 
figure recall classic traditions in their large 
ness, the face is purely American, and Ame- 
rican of the loveliest and most refined type. 
impression made by _ the 


proportions ol the 


Perhaps the 
statue upon those who saw it at Knoedler’s 
is best summed up by what Royal Cortissoz 
said of it in the New York Tribune: 

“Mr. French has done more than one 
fine thing in his time, but never anything 
quite so fine, because quite so masterly, as 


this. It is a nude, modelled from 
within outward, built up upon the very 
substance of human bone and flesh, its 


palpitating vitality suggesting no mere vir- 
tuosity, but a solid grasp upon sculptural 
truths. Then, upon this firm foundation, 
he establishes the imponderable fabric 
which we must attribute to a purely imag- 
inative impulse, the spiritual embodiment 
of ‘Memory,’ the image of the grace and 
which is the culmination of his 


revery 
aim.” 
The statue is now on view in Room B37 
on the first floor, one of the galleries of 
American sculpture. B. 
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REPORT OF 
THI 


THI 
YEAR 


PTRUSTEES FOR 
MCMXVIII! 


HE chief events in the calendar of the 
of the Pierpont 

collections in_ the 

their permanent display; the 

Mr. Mrs. Isaac D, 

Fletcher Collection in a temporary gallery: 


Car were the 
Morgan 


aside 1Ol 


opening 
galleries set 
opening of the and 
a section devoted to 


without adequat 
Museum, including 


opening of 
Indian art 
representation in the 


hitherto 


the Indian temple presented by Robert 
W. and Lockwood de Forest as its most 
Important feature 

Ihe state of the times, with its many 
direct and indirect influences, has affected 


the work of the Museum in almost every 
department. It has been felt 
in obvious wavs, as well as in the less ob- 


nembers and de- 


financially, 


vious matters of loss of 
creased sales of publications; it has been 
felt in the interruption of intercourse with 
from which pur- 
and the consequent lack 


the European countries 


mad 


¢ hases are 


of opportunity for acquisition; and it has 
tT 
i 


been felt in the loss of many of the Stafl 
and the suspension of their work. The 
unusual conditions existing have been 
reflected also in the increased use of th 


Museum by the here to 


peopl who came 


study with clearer purpose and _ greater 
seriousness than ever before 
MEMBERSHIP 

The unusual events of the vear have 

affected the Museum chiefly in two very 


by lessening the attendance 
membership. 
annual 
support, 


direct 
and by cutting 
Since the 
members have 
resulting in a diminution of income applica- 
ble to the payment of running expenses by 
[he seriousness of this pecuniary 


wavs, 
down. the 
the 
withdrawn 


first ol year 1,533 


their 


$10.9000. 
loss is shown further on, but it should be 
said here that the loss of the individuals as 
contributors to the strength of the organiza- 
tion for the accomplishment of its pur- 


An abridgment of the Annual Report of the 
[Trustees for 1918, to give a few of the salient 
points. The report will be sent to all the mem- 
bers of the Museum, and to all others on appli- 


cation 
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pose is regretted more than the financial in the coming year. The income from 
loss membership, admissions, and _ sales of 
[he Trustees are more than ever mindful publications may increase with the ney 


the 


of stress, have 


and generosity of 
time 


SO eSSt ntial to the 


ol the devotion 
members who, in this 
continued the support 
k of the Museum and 


recognition of 


Wor! 


carrying on of the 


they desire to record thei 


veral diversion into new channels 
hich existed befor 
the enlistment 


of the 


ol energies and interest W 
the wat especially through 
of the young men and the service 
had its 
Museum. 
107, 


as compared with 


movements, 
at the 


Visitors Was 035, 


women In patriot 
effect upon the attendance 


I he 


| ry ; 
ind the decre 


total number of 


ase 44,170 


the number of the previous vear. On the 
other hand, there was a steady increase 1n 
the number of visitors who came with a 
purpose. 09,770 attended the lectures; 
15,655 children attended the story-hours; 
26,088 people—students, designers, manu 
facturers—worked in the galleries, stud) 


and library; and 27 children 


came in classes from the 


rooms, ,224 


schools. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 
The cost of operating the Museum in 
1918 was $590,782.56. The amount avail- 


able for the payment of this expense out 
of sources of income usually applicable to 


this purpose, that is, city appropriation, 
income from endowment funds, admis- 
sion fees, sales of handbooks, et Was 
$360,785.07, leaving $229,990.89 to be 


provided out of other sources of income 
augmented by private contributions. 

The cost of administration was greate! 
than ever before, due partly to increased 
activities, and partly to increased cost ol 
The amount of 
the Citv was $233,000, 


service and supplies. 


money given by 
but the income from other sources applica- 
ble to the payment of expenses, such as 
entrance fees on pay days, sales of publica- 
tions, fees from membership, 
with the smaller attendance 
war interests and activities. 
he situation faced by the 


serious one which will become more serious 


dec reased 


incident to 


Trustees 1s a 


48 


year and the return of the public to its 
pre-war avocations, but the amount of th 
appropriation to be received from the Cit 
has already been determined—it has beer 
cut from 


t nless 


down $233,000 
the provided 
for the continuance of work on its present 
the plight must be met in a radica 
manner either by the diverting of funds 
hitherto reserved for the purchase of ob- 
art to the running 
expenses, or by the curtailment of activities 
begun and the retrenchment of expenses 
to which the swing of forward movements 
has committed the Museum 

Fither course would be lamentable. Th 
service rendered to the City by the develop- 
ment of the Museum in. their 
various branches for the enjoyment of th 
people, their education and practical profit 
is incalculable, second in importance to ni 
other educational or philanthropic agency) 
and the City « ill afford retrenchment 


along such lines 


to 175,000 


necessary funds are 


scale, 


ects of ol 


payment 


collections 


dn 


CONCLUSION 


his has been a year of war. The inter- 
of the American people has been cen- 
tered on war and activities. The 
educational the country, ol! 
which the Museum forms part, have been 
absorbed in war. Our hav 
been transformed into war colleges. Even 
the Museum, in its Department of Arms 
and Armor, has become something of an 
annex to the War Department 

It is not strange that under these cond 
attendance at the Museum should 
diminished and its income 
reduced. What is remarkable is that in 
this when the whole thought and 
interest of our American people has been 
so centered on what relates to war, that 


est 
Wal 


Interests ol 


universities 


tions 
be somewhat 


year, 


there should have been a decrease of onl) 
cent in the number of 
that there should been an 
actual increase in the number of those whe 
came there for a purpose, and that the 
normal activities of the Museum should 
have continued. 
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COPTIC SCULPTURED | 


PLANT FORMS IN DECO- 
RATIVE ARI 
Note. As announced in the February 


BULLETIN, there will be installed in Class 
Room B in the Museum from March 15 to 
\pril 20 a novel exhibition, of interest to all 
lovers of plants in nature or art and of prac- 
tical value to designers and students of 
design, a bringing together of plants from 
the New York Botanical Garden and ob- 
jects showing the use of plant motives in 
decorative design from the Museum collec- 


tions. In this connection the two articles 
that follow have been written; one by 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia 


University and the other by Mrs. N. L. 
Britton of the New York Botanical Garden. 


| HE decorative beauty of flowers and 
of foliage commends them so obviously to 
the designer of ornament that it 
surprising that they do not appear con- 
spicuously in all styles and ages of orna- 
ment. Yet primitive and savage art 
hardly knew them; they occur only in 
shapes almost unrecognizable in Arabic 
and Moorish art, and in “‘historic’’ Greek 
art the rosette and acanthus leaf, both ot 
them extremely conventionalized forms, 
and in vase painting also the ivy, grape- 
vine, and laurel, are the only ornaments 
directly derived from plant life. The 
familiar “honeysuckle” ornament is not a 
honeysuckle at all, but a remote descendant 
from the Egyptian lotus-palmette. The 
full appreciation of the inherent beauty of 
plant forms, apart from their symbolic 
Significance, began to manifest itself in 


seems 


RIEZE, 


49 


VI CENTURY A.D 


Europe only in the later Middle Ages, and 
has probably reached its highest develop- 
ment in our own times. In Asia, particu- 
larly in China and Japan, it has been highly 
developed for centuries, and Japan un- 
doubtedly leads the world in the decorative 
treatment of plant forms, both in the 
variety and in the beauty of their applica- 
tions. Among the Mohammedan peoples 
the Persians and Indo-Moslems alone have 
treated floral motives with 
freedom and sympathy; 
of Persian flower forms, particularly 


foliage 
and the influence 
the 
rose and carnation, through the importa- 
tion into Europe of Oriental stuffs and 
ceramics in the thirteenth to sixteenth 
centuries, has been a conspicuous formative 


and 


factor in European decorative art. 

For the Egyptians the white and the 
blue lotuses were sources of endless forms 
and combinations in surface-ornament, 
for both and field-patterns; thé 
lotus-bud, and papyrus 
(both the stalk and the head of the latter 
and the palm-tree supplied suggestions for 


borders 


lotus-blossom, 


capitals and shafts of columns, and other 


plants, chiefly aquatic, figure in their 
ornament. To these the Assyrians added 
the pine-cone (or as some say, the male 
inflorescence of the palm) and the palm- 


tree. The artists of Crete, Mycenae, and 
liryns decorated their pottery with various 
marine forms, among which sea-weed is 
recognizable, and with conventional plants 
of uncertain origin. These do not appear 
in historic Greek ornament, which borrowed 
the Egypto-Assyrian lotus-palmette, trans- 
forming it into the endlessly varied 


anthemion-motive, added the vine-motive 
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and enriched architecture with the carved 
rosette and acanthus-leaf. Roman. art 
adopted all these and greatly varied them, 
besides developing new plant-motives, 
as the olive and wreaths and festoons 
of flowers, leaves, and fruit. The acanthus 
they a motive of extraor- 
dinary 
But 
thirteenth 
first made 
recourse to plant life tor suggestions ol 


Capt- 


such 
converted into 
flexibility and beauty. 
it was the Gothic 
and fourteenth 
a principle of the systematic 


the 
who 


carvers ol 
centuries 


ornament, especially in architecture. 
and 
variety of 


arch-soffits, panels 

marvelous 

and crockets, finials, 

carved into the 
these in the 


moldings, 
with a 


tals, 
blossomed 
flowers and foliage, 
and were 
blance of buds and leaves; all 
earlier periods conventionally stylized, but 
The 
Renaissance reverted to Roman types but 
varied them with delightful freedom 
and charm of relief and outline. 
Meanwhile the influence of Oriental 
stutls itself in 
brocades, 


in which the 


sem- 


crestings 


later copied with increasing realism. 


was showing silks, 
tapestries, 
and rugs, 
Persian flora 1s easily 
The 
representa- 
Nature ob- 
served by the Arabs 
Moors more 
liberally construed by 
the heretical Persians 
and by the Indo-Mos- 
lems, while the non- 
Moslem Hindus in their own art used plant 
forms freely and beautifully, alike in tex- 
tiles, carving, ceramics, and metalwork. 
[he wonderful naturalistic and semi- 
naturalistic art of Japan, and the kindred 
art of China, more fantastic and less subtle 
but extraordinarily rich, might almost be 
fundamentally nature-arts, 


recognized. 
hibition of 


pro- 
tions ol 
| 


and was 


WOODCUT BY 


FROM THI 


said to be 


depending upon animal and_ plant life 
almost entirely for their character. The 
chrysanthemum, cherry-blossom, and _in- 


and shrubs appear in 
lacquer-work, in carved wood, in bronze, 
in ceramics, and above all in textile fabrics 


and embroideries, which Western art has 


numerable trees 


never equaled, much less surpassed. 
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ART 


Modern decorative art, to some extent 
confused by the wealth of its inherited 
traditions of the past, has sought repeated} 
to emancipate itself from them by a ney 
recourse to the suggestions of plant life. 
Much sincere effort has been misdirected. 
under the notion that the structural 
analysis of plants, on the one hand, or 
the naturalistic picturing of them, on the 
other, could take the place of artistic imag- 

itn ination and training in 

ART the fundamentals of 


GPE Wy F 
a =. decorative composi- 


y 
f— tion. loo often. the 
\) N A, technical limitations 
! RED and requirements of 
| the crafts have been 

ignored in designing 









H 


BRUNFELS HERBAL OF 


and in teaching deco- 
design for the 
crafts. But our mod- 
ern craftsmen and de- 
signers are learning by 
the errors of the past. 
We are learning. that 
from the historic styles, 
illustrated so richly in 
Museum, we may 


rative 


this 


| 
gC YOU 


derive lessons of 
composition, harmony 
of line and color, fit- 
ness for the purpose 
and material and craft, 
of the fundamental ele- 
ments and factors of 
beauty in decoration 
without direct copying. 
With these lessons learned, we should be 
able to use intelligently, artistically, and 
appropriately, the endless variety of sug- 
offered by the infinitely varied 
beauty of the flowers, the foliage, the 
shrubs and trees with which Nature has 
our fields and 
mass, of form, 


ANS WEIDITZ 


1530 


eestion 


so prodigally endowed 

gardens; their beauty of 
of color; the ordered symmetry of a blos- 
charm of a spray ol 
leaves, the harmony of their colors, the 
srace of their lines. Nature in all the 
great ages of art has been not a substitute 


som, the wayward 


for the imagination of the designer, but its 
handmaid and its inspiration. 


A. &. ft. 


HAMLIN. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


PLANTS IN ORNAMENT 

Me IST of the nearly thirty kinds of 
ple ints listed as being repre sented in the va- 
rious materials exhibited in Class Room B 
from March 15 to Apri! 20, to illustrate the 
use of plants in ornament and design, are na- 
tives of the Old World, as might have been 
expected, since the articles exhibited are 
foreign manufacture. With the 
sunflower, of 


mostly of 


which the 


exception of the 
fifty species known 
are all natives ol 
America, nearly all 
the plants originated 
Furope or 
\frica 1s 
ly by 
Som 


have 


either in 
in Asia. 
repre sented or 


the papyrus. 
of the 
other species that 
cur in America, 
it is not probable that 


genera 
Oc- 
but 


he species used for 


decorative purposes 


are native, though we 


have wild kinds of 
grapes roses, Oaks, 
iris, thistle, and vio- 


Few people realize 
that many of the 
most common wild 
flowers of the East- 
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plants, but some of our species are of 
economic value and widely cultivated, 
such as the potato and tomato, many of 


the pumpkin, squash, and cucumber 


family, and the Indian corn and sweet 
potato. Of these, the maize lends itself 
best to decorative design, but the others 
are worthy of study. 

Many of our native American wild 
flowers are loved and admired by those 
who know them, but have not yet been 

extensively used in 
art or design; the 


this is that 
thev are generally 
more frail and 


able than other plants 


reason tor 


perish- 


and hardet to obtain 
though many of them 
may be successfull 


ultivated and can 
oht from com- 
| dealers ()} 


pe DOU 


mercial 
the Eastern ones ma 

be mentioned the 
pussv-willow, May- 


flower, columbine, 
bloodroot, hi eta 
jack-in-the-pulp1 

wild pinks, lilies ar 
orchids, Virginia 
cowslip, cardinal 
flower and gentian 
azalea, and laurel: 


ern states have been vhile the Southern 
WOODCUT BY HANS WEIDITZ ‘ 
introduced from Eu- ; states boast of their 
FROM THE BRUNFELS HERBAL OF 1530 
rope, such as the tall pink dogwoods and 
field buttercups and fringe trees, magno- 
clovers, daisies, dandelions and thistles, lias,Gordonias and flame azaleas, rhododen- 


and wild carrot. 

Economic plants lead in their importance 
to man, with the following represented: 
Wheat, olive, grape, almond, onion, poppy, 
pineapple, strawberry, pomegranate, palm, 
and papyrus. Of the purely decorative 
plants, the lotus, hyacinth, tulip, crocus, 
Narcissus, iris, and ivy are associated with 
many ancient myths and legends, while in 
more modern times others have become 
symbols of nations such as the 
rose, oak, thistle, iris, peony, and chrysan- 
themum. America is not rich in either 
myths or legends associated with its native 


also strawberry 


Or races, 


drons and holly lhe Central ill Western 
not without their floral treasures 
among them the Nemophilas 
Godetias, the pasque-flower and 
spurred Page Mt. columbines, the Ma- 
and — poppies, and the 
of Calochortus known as 
These are all flowering 
flowerless families, 
particu- 


States are 
Gilias, and 


long- 


tilija 
various species 
Mariposa lilies. 
among the 


and 


plants, but 
the ferns, 
larly the brilliantly colored 
Algae, there are many that could be 
to good effect in laces, linens, wall-papers, 
so forth; should and 


mosses seaweeds, 
species ol 


used 
the woody 


and nor 
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large and lucrative field that is still prac. | 


tically virgin territory. 
art will include many American plants and ELIZABETH G. Britton. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
A STATUE OF MARSYAS BY 


PUGET 


THE Museum has acquired, through 
purchase, a statue in white marble repre- 


senting Marsyas, by the great French 
sculptor of the seventeenth century, 
Pierre Puget. The statue,' which meas- 


ures forty-one inches in height, was formerls 


in the collection of Moise de Camondo 
and later in that of David Weill. It 
is exhibited this 


month in the Room 
of Recent 
sions. 

To relate at length 
the familiar story of 
Mars) as and Apollo 
isscarcely necessary. 
Marsvas, it will be 
recalled, was a Phry- 
gian satyr, Over-con- 
fident in his skill on 
the oaten pipes, who 
rashly challenged 
Apollo to a musical 
contest and was de- 
feated by the Olym- 
pian. In punishment 
for his audacity, 
Marsyas was bound 


Acces- 
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sion of personality, all these ‘favored that 
vigorous statement of strong emotions 
which is conspicuously the distinguishing 
quality of his work. 

Puget was born at Marseilles; the fiery 
blood of the South flowed in his veins. 
Italy taught him the lessons of her art and 
gave him employment. Seven of the hap- 
piest and most productive years of his life 
were spent in Genoa. When he returned 
to France, Colbert, the King’s all-powerful 
minister, could find 
no better employ- 
ment for Puget’s tal- 
ents than to charge 
him with the decora- 
tion of the 
vessels building at 
Toulon. While en- 
gaged in this work, 
Puget vainly sought 
more important com- 


roy al 


missions from. the 
King, but it was 
comparatively — late 
in his career before 


his genius was rec- 
ognized at Ver- 
les. In the mean- 
time he experienced 
the vexation of see- 


Sal 








toa tree and flaved 
alive. 

Themoment which 
the sculptor has 
chosen to portray 


BY 


immediatel\ 


that 
preceding the execution of this atrocious 


Is 


sentence. Bound by ankle and wrist to 
the stump of a tree, Marsyas strains against 
his bonds, his beautiful, naked body in 
violent posture, his features distorted with 
frenzy. Already he feels in anticipation 
the cruel knife of the vengeful god, and 
with loud cries bewails his fate. 
lhe art of Puget is nothing if not drama- 
It is molten lava poured from the 
of his passions. So ardent 
the sculptor that he exclaims, ‘The marble 


tic, 


volcano is 


trembles before me,’ and adds, naively, 
‘however large the block may be.” His 
temperament, his artistic training, his re- 


moteness from the court with its repres- 
"Acc. No 


19.17. 





MARSYAS (DETAIL) } 
PIERRE 


ing large blocks of 
fair white marble 
landed on the docks 
at Toulon, destined 
not for him but for the favored sculptors 
at Who what master- 
pieces Puget might have produced had he 
had the opportunity? On the other hand, 
can not entirely his enforced 
aloofness from the court. Rarely leaving 
loulon after his return to his native land, 
Puget escaped the sterilizing influence of 
He was left free to develop a 


PUGET 


Versailles. knows 


we regret 


Le Brun. 
personal manner, which was, as one might 
expect, more closely related to the sensu- 
ous, emotional art of the Italian successors 
of Michelangelo, with Bernini at their head, 
than to the facile, impersonal style, majestic 
and serene, which then prevailed in France 

But 
his own emotions. 
senting the human body 


had other interests besides 
He delighted in repre- 


its glorious 


Puget 


In 
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perfection, not only as beautiful in form and 
proportions, but so quivering with lite 
that something of its intense vitality 1s 
communicated to the spectator and en 
hances his own existence. How profound 
was Puget’s knowledge of anatomy, how 
fine his sensitiveness to beauty, and how 
instinct with life and movement his render- 
ing of form, the Marsyas affords ampk 
evidence for judgment 


the solu 


No less successful was Puget in 
tion of purely artistic problems. He under- 


} | ] + ; 
stood how to order the elements of repre- 


sentation so that, independent of meaning, 
the, pleas the evi With master] assur- 
nce he endowed his sculpture with that 
formal beauty w his n r absent trom 
ny great work ¢ I His compositions 

ound in astonishing rhythms, in darin 
pp Ol ( movemel ind subth 
balances rms His stvle is in pertec 

ord with the turbule1 ot his spirit 


} | { 1 +4 
YDreSsty | sculp Ss designed t 
1 
seen ro! lront r sides i né 
y » tl nr by] < | . 
om tl rv probabl ood 1 
1, 
i rit 
I he statue 1s neither signed nor recorded 


but on the evidence of style may assuredl 
ye attributed to Puget [he sculptor per- 
haps had this work in memory when 
the height of his fame he wrote to Louvots, 
who had succeeded Colbert, describing the 
sculptures he wished to execute for the 
decoration of Versailles: “I am also med- 
itating a group of Apollo flaving Marsvas, 
in order to represent a kind of anatomy; 
thing highly appreciated among sculptors 
and painters.” The date of the Marsyas 
may be placed fairly early in Puget’s 
career; probably about 1059, when hi 
was working under the patronage of 
Claude Girardin for his chateau of Vau- 
dreuil in Normandy, or perhaps somewhat 


later, during his Genoese period, 1660-1607. 

In concluding, it may be noted that 
Puget, who was born in 1620 and died in 
1094, Was painter and architect as well 
as sculptor. His works in sculpture—and 
it is upon these that his fame rests—are not 
numerous, and they are mostly treasured 
in public collections or churches. It is 
consequently a matter of congratulation 


that the Museum has been able to acquire 
so typical a work of this great master who 
profoundly influenced the course of French 
art J. B. 


RUGS ON EXHIBITION 


| HE rearrangement of the rug gallery 
has made it possible to assemble some 
twenty representative examples of Near 
Eastern and Indian fabrics of unusual 
beauty and interest. 

Foremost among these, hanging on the 
wall at the right as one enters, 1s the superb 
tree carpet of the Williams Collection 
This, with its stately cvpresses delhi 


] 


screened by blossoming fruit trees, stands 


; 
il 
as a monument to the poet-weavers who 





dwelt among the hilly slopes that border 
the western shore of the Caspian in the 
early davs when leisurely caravans, un- 
disturbed by the rush of modern commer- 
cialism, wended their way westward from 
the Orient \ knowledge of the topogra- 
phy of Persia and the adjacent territory 


is helpful in determining the provenance 


of rugs. One can readily understand that 
an artist, to produce a fabric replete with 
flora, could not have dwelt in the arid 


waste of Central Persia or in the rocky 


steppes bordering the frontier of Central 
\sia on the north. Just as the poets, 
centuries before, impelled by the beauty 
of their surroundings, immortalized their 


country in lyrics read by all succeeding 


generations, so the patient weavers, In- 
fluenced by the same natural setting, be- 
queathed to us a wealth of imaginative 
beauty in this carpet, imperial in the dignity 
of its composition and exquisitely refined 
in its color. 

This carpet, which is lent by C. F. 
Williams,! was in the Munich Exhibition 
of Mussulman Art in 1910, and is attributed 
by Martin to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century—about 1400,? toward the close 
of the Timurid period; a period that reflects 
the artistic attainments of great monarchs 


‘From the Joseph Lees Williams Memorial 
Collection 

2Similar trees are found in a Mongolian manu- 
Sc ript of the Musée des Arts décoratifs, dated 


1390 


54 
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who, with an inherent love of the beautiful 
and a mental vision broadened by wars of 
conquest, builded unto themselves monu- 
ments. Thus at Samarkand in Central 
Asia, at Ispahan in Central Persia, and at 
Ardebil in the Northwest great 
beautified by 
craftsmen from the East; 
Meccas the pious natives made frequent 
pilgrimages. 
resulted in inspiration, artistic 
spiritual, is evidenced by the 
of faience motives in the art of the weaver. 
For carpet 


which like 


mosques 
skilled 


thes¢ 


artisans and 
and to 


arose, 


Phat these pilgrimages often 
as well as 
recurrence 
Instance, in the splendid 
many another 
hanging on the north wall, we 
have almost in replica the trees and gazelles 


rare one Is ftrag- 


mentary ! 
from a niche decoration in the mosque at 
Ispahan. This carpet, which also belongs 
to the Williams Collection, may be dated 
about 1480, and is unusual in that it has 


The 


arabesques, 


white ground with 
found in rare in- 
at period, in this 


green ground. 


scrolled 
stances in rugs of the gr 


instance is limited to a large central me- 


dallion, the marginal field allowing ample 


space for the various animal forms that 
are grouped in combat or disport them- 
the branches of flowering 
\bove the central 
one with confronted 


Schwarzenberg 


selves among 
medallion 


birds 


Iruit trees. 


is a smaller 
in the 
Vienna, dated about 
also found in a later fragment (about 1550 
of a hunting from the Williams 
Collection, hanging in the adjoining gallery 
This familiar in Early Christian 
art, survives also in faience of the period 
as instanced in a charming lunette in the 
Ardebil Mosque.” Another motive of in- 
terest in this carpet is the mas 
head found 


similar to thos« 


Carpet al 1490, and 


carpel 


device, 


k or hon’s 
rt of the small pal- 
mettes that appear in the border of th 
central field. The introduction of the 
leonine head in a carpet of this date might 
be attributed to the that the term 
“ Haidari”’ (leonina) is associated in Persian 


in the hez 


fact 


! As all students of rugs know, in the settlement 
of estates in the East, it has been the custom to 
divide a large carpet among the heirs. Again, 
a fine rug may be stolen from a mosque and sold 
in fragments. 


“See Sarre. Denkmaler persischer Baukunst 


y) 
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history with the great Sheikh Haidar who 
with his descendant Ismail (born in 1480) 
founded the Safavid Dynasty. Thus it 
might readily be a roval emblem, as even to 
this day the lion placed against a blazing 
sun appears on the national standard of 
Persia. While occasional weaves of the 
Mongolian period! show arabesques with 
animal finials—the lion, wild boar, 
elephant, or stag—such types seem much 
more Indian in character than those here 
Phese distinctly Italian 
parallel those found 
decorative Renaissance panels of 
(Nicold6 da Modena), who 

in Italy toward the end of the 
fifteenth century The appearance of 
Italian influence in Persian works 
of this period may be explained not only by 


head 


shown. masks, 


in character, closel\ 
in the 
hR« sex 


working 


Was 


this 


the commercial intercourse between Italy 


and the Levant in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, but as well by the more 
intimate relations which existed between 
the Persian court and that of Venice 


through the marriage of the Venetian 
envoy Zeno with a princess of the ruling 
hus in Near Eastern and Italian 
often discovers what might be 
termed reciprocal motives that 
delightful avenues of interesting research. 

\nother great carpet dating from about 
compartment rug hung 
h the famous 


house. 
art one 


suggest 


1500 1s the large 


on the east wall. This, wit 
animal rug from the Ardebil Mosque at tts 
left and the small hunting rug at its right 
was formerly in the Yerkes Collection and 
was purchased by the Museum in 1910. 
\mong the 
pet may be mentioned its white ground and 
its medallion type of pattern with Chinese 
motives. When in the thirteenth 
the Mongols under Jenghis Khan 
Asia con- 
taking all 


unusual features of this car- 


animal 
century 
drove westward across Central 
quering Bagdad and 
before them, this great wave of Orientalism 


1255) 


left its imprint upon the countries through 
influence that was 
during the Timurid 


passed; an 
developed 


which it 
further 

\See carpets of the Musée des Arts décoratifs 
and the National Museum at Stockholm illus- 
trated by Martin, plates 89-go. 


2See Guilmard Les Maitres des Orneman- 


istes, pl QO2 
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period. Thus it is that in Persian weaves 
of the fifteenth century there is a constant 
recurrence of exotic motives blended with 
the arabesques and the flora of pure Persian 
design; as in this carpet where the dragon 
and phoenix, familiar in Ming porcelains 
appear in medallions placed upon a ground 
of rich arabesque tracery, while the decora- 
tive Chinese cloud bands figure in the 
border.' The general plan of the pattern, 
however, with its set medallions, is a type 
familiar in the faience decoration of the 
Persian notably in the Blu 
Mosque at Tabriz, and in the rich bindings 
of the manuscripts. The famous rug from 
the Ardebil Mosque? comes from Northern 


dated about 1530 


Mosques, 


Persia and may be 
Phis, with two other carpets, was purchased 
by a dealer toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century at a time when the mosque 
was undergoing repairs. In this the tre 
motive has entirely disappeared, having 
been supplanted by a formal arrangement 
of sprigs terminating in small palmettes 
which serve as a background for a set ar- 
rangement of animal motives—a lion and 
spotted deer in deadly combat—with 
numerous other animals scattered through 
Among thes« 
repeated at intervals, is a wild boar, an 


the intervening spaces. 


animal that still infests certain regions olf 
Persia and that from earliest times has 
held a prominent place as a decorative 
motive in the art of the Orient 

Ot the animal rug at the left of the tree 
carpet, the Museum owns two examples; 
the present specimen, presented by Alexan- 


! Another instance of this may be found in an 
Interesting fragment, also lent by Mr. Williams 
hung in the adjoining gallery (I] E 14), in which 
the designer has introduced the Chinese type 
of winged gent, the most beautiful examples of 
which appear in the silk and gold carpet owned 
by the former Emperor of Austria, a fabric 
probably woven at the Imperial manufactories 
in Jazd about 1570 (see Martin, fig. 135), trace 
able, no doubt, to Mongolian manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (1258-1369 

*Stebbings. The Holy Carpet of the Mosque 
at Ardebil, London, 1803 

$This is illustrated in the rock sculptures of 
lak i bostan, where a stampede of these beasts 
is shown with a royal hunter in hot pursuit; a 
theme also exploited in the silver plate of the 
period. Sarre. Iranische Fels’ Reliefs, pls 


XXXVIII-XXXIX. 


der Smith Cochran in 1908, and its com- 
panion piece, bequeathed by Isaac D 
Fletcher in 1917. These two rugs, which 
date from about 1600, come from Northern 
Persia, possibly Tabriz, and illustrate a 
combination of Herat and Tabriz patterns 
The central medallion shows a group of 
orientals seated about a duck p ol—a pool 
such as often appears in the courtyards 
portraved in Persian miniatures. Above 
and below are confronted Chinese dragons 
and the herati motive supported by stags 
The field and border are crowded with 
palmettes and animal forms—a lion and 
wild ox in combat showing the same vigor- 
ous draughtsmanship as those of the Arde 
bil carpet. 

Turning to the Asia Minor group, the 
rug with the “archaic leaf pattern,” 
hung at the right of the doorway as on 
enters from the corridor, 1s perhaps th 
most interesting. This, which is lent b 
the Estate of Theodore M. Davis, and dates 


from the fifteenth century, illustrates 


variant of the earlier dragon rugs, its rigid 
leaves with serrated edges reminding on 

of details in the pattern of the dragon rug 
of the Berlin collection, a type of filteenth- 
century carpet recorded in a cassone paint- 
ing of a tournament in the Piazza $. Crox 
preserved in the Jarves Co 
Haven Another Asia Minor rug of th 

fifteenth century hanging on the same wall 
has a curious pattern, which is described 
is a series of stepped lozenges, serrate: 
bands of various colors placed about a 
small diamond-shaped central medallion 
with corner quadrants decorated with 
archaic leaf and animal torms 

be classed as the protot pe Ol 
that persisted in Asia Minor until the eigh- 
teenth century. 

On the opposite side of the room ar 


hung two other interesting specimens of 


Asia Minor fabrics of the 
tury; one with a pattern of enclosed hexa- 
»S. Gio- 


fifteenth cen- 


gons 1s similar to a picture in the 
vannie Paolo at Venice, painted by Lorenzo 
Lotto about 1530. This rug, and the one 


hung on the opposite side of the doorway, 


1 These forms, which hay been describ 
leaves, may be an “archat rendering of 


dragon and a sp 


] 


f 
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the Williams The 
dating from about 1500, is attributed 
although possibly it 


are from Collection 
latter, 
to Svna (Damascus 


may be of Egyptian provenance. It has 
an octagonal field in the center placed 
between two oblong panels, with the entire 
surface covered with a small, close pattern 


conventionalized floral 


ol geometric and 
forms. 


Another 
Williams 


\sia Minor the 


Collection is the 


rug from 
Ushak weave 


hung on the west wall This, with its 
blue and vellow stars outlined with vellow 
s a typical Ushak fabric. A second rug 
of this tvpe, and one of the finest, mav bs 
seen in Gallery I] E 12, a rug in which 


the unusual double knot 1s woven in thi 


pattern at the star points. This device 
appears in a manuscript of 1453 made for 
Shah Rukh. [In Buddhistic ornament it 1s 
termed the knot of destiny and in Caucas- 
lan Weaves it 1s often emploved as a talis- 
Rugs of this 
in Venetian paintings ot 


composi- 


manic emblem type are 


often represented 
the sixteenth century and in the 
tions of Dutch and Flemish masters of the 
seventeenth century. 

Spanish also 


Phe splendid carpet,’ 


hanging on the west wall, is still another 
from the Williams Collection. 
the arms of the Admiral Enriques and dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The angular drawing of the figures as com- 
pared with th 
weaves of the same period—tor 


| his bea rs 


animal motives of Persian 
instance, 
in the large tree and hunting carpets of the 
proves the Persians to have 
technique 


same owner 
been already past masters in th« 
of weaving, while in Spain the art was yet 


in that stage oft 
1! 
til 


development where the 


weaver, st hampered by the vertical 


and horizontal the 
welt, produced only rigid outlines far re- 
moved from the exquisite arabesques that 
the shuttle of 
Near | 


1 


ot his 


threads of warp and 


his fellow-craftsmen in the 
ast so deitly painted upon the fabric 
loom With the fall of Granada, 
however, in 1492, and the influx of master 
from Italy who flocked to the 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the art 


artisans 
court ol 


Magazine, vol 
Put. Burlington 


See Thomson. burlington 


X\ II] p 100 See Van de 
Magazine, vol 


XIX, p. 344 
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of weaving in Spain developed rapidly, 
evidenced by the exquisite velvets 
produced during that brilliant period. 

At the right of this rug hangs an early 
Hispano-Moresque carpet of geometric 
pattern, similar to one in the Victoria and 
\lbert Museum, illustrated by Martin,! 
dating from about 1 fOO, One OI the earliest 


as 1S 


Spanish carpets known, and formerly attri- 
buted to Asia Minor. In this connection 
should be mentioned the rare Persian fabric 
of the Williams Collection displayed in the 

mav be entered from 
Gallery Il E 14, acarpet which ts attributed 
by Martin to the middle of the fourteenth 
- antedating the tree 
described The stilted 
here shown, combined with th 

mark tl 


alcove that 


Persian 


carpet al- 
tree forms 
e more or less 
re transition 
ot pattern to 
that de- 


formal medallions, 
from the compartment type 
the more naturalistic treatment 

veloped during the Timurid period 
Indian either 
at Spanish rug just described 
Morgan and were num- 


The two large carpets on 
side of the gre 
are the gift of Mr 
bered among the treasures of Knoll House 
These, with the 
Indian rugs in the 
Il A 35-39), form a 
represent the finest type ol carpet weaves 
produced in India during the best period 
of the art as it developed under the Mughal 


wondertul 
Altman 
notable series and 


group ot 


Collection 


dynasties in the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of Indian 
carpets is the striking color note; the rich, 
glowing reds, the vivid greens with touches 
of blue clear, mellow tones, 
always land of brilliant 
and strikingly noticeable when 
contrasted with the Northern 
Persia with their deep, rich colors that seem 


and vellow, 
Suggestive oO! a 


sunshine, 
weaves ol 


almost dull by comparison 

\ garden carpet (fragmentary 
the Estate of Theodore M. Davis is dis- 
plaved on a central platform. In_ this 
section we have the central pool with its 


lent by 


diverging waterways and its four formal 
fruit trees spreading over highly conven- 
Oriental Carpets. Fig. 342 


2A later carpet of similar design is preserved 
it Naseby House, Sweden, illustrated by Martin, 
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tionalized flower beds. On one side a 
row of cypress trees shades another brook, 
with its meander pattern simulating waves, 
while the outer edge is bordered on two 
sides with the reciprocal lily motive. Car- 
pets of this type were woven for the winter 
palaces, a lingering memory of the glories 
ot summer. 

lfaken as a whole, the rugs here shown 
are representative of the greatest epochs 
in the art of carpet weaving and, combined 
with those in the Altman Collection and 
the Persian examples in the Fletcher be- 
quest, comprise an exhibit of which the 
Museum may well be proud. 


Fr. M: 


A BRONZE RELIEF OF MEDUSA 

[HE development of the Medusa type 
is a striking illustration of the growing 
sense for beauty in the Greek consciousness. 
The Medusa ts not a creation of the Greek 
mind, but is part of the vast inheritance 
which came to from the Orient. 
With sundry other monster shapes she 
makes her appearance in Greek art about 
the seventh century B. C., not merely as a 
creature evolved by a fantastic imagination 


( TeRK C 


but rather as a deep-rooted religious con- 
ception. For evidence is accumulating 
that the Medusa is the direct descendant 
of the great nature divinities of the pre- 
Hellenic the Minoan Snake 
Goddess, of the Egyptian Bes, of the Per- 
sian Artemis, and of other kindred earth 
spirits. 

Medusa’s long past necessitated certain 


world—of 


features in her representation. The ar- 
chaic Greek artist conceived her as a 
grotesque, often winged creature, with 


snakes in her hair, staring eves, and pro- 
truding tongue.” But with the advance of 
religious and artistic conceptions the in- 
herent Greek dislike for abnormalities as- 
interesting article by 
\merican Journal o 
340 ff. 


See on this subject the 
A. L. Frothingham in the 
\rchaeology, XV (1911), pp 


*Many representations in our Museum illus- 
trate this type; see the examples in the Third 
Room of ,the Classical Wing: on the Etruscan 
chariot in Case M, on the kylix G. R. 521 in Case 
\, on the kylix 14.136 in Case K, and the terra- 
cotta reliefs 10.210.44 and 10.210.46 in Case J. 
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serted itself. In the fifth century B. C. the 
Oriental monster shapes either disappeared 
or became transformed so as to satisfy the 
prevalent ideal of beauty. 

An excellent example of this later con- 
ception of Medusa is a bronze relief re- 
cently acquired by the Museum (fig. | 
Here all the ugly features of former days 


have disappeared, and a noble, beautiful 
type has been substituted. The charac- 
teristic features, however, have been re- 
tained, and their effect 1s the stronger 


since a subtler treatment has replaced the 





FROM CHARIOT POLE 


ORNAMENT 
FRONI 


PIG. |. 
VIEW 


former childish exaggeration. Instead of 
the distorted face 
protruding tongue, 
rigidly calm; but the 
a fixed glare which we can better believi 


capable of turning men into stone, as th 


with goggle eyes and 


the 
wide-open eyes havi 


countenance 1s 


legend ran, than the harmless grin of earlier 
days—especially when the eyes shone 5 
thev did originally, in bright silver wit 


pupils probably of precious stones. The 
place of the radiating snakes is taken 
the wavy locks flving loose about the 
and forming ; 


work for the face. 


i beautiful variegated frame- 
Among the locks a pair 
ed with ends 


of snakes 1s skilfully introduc 


intertwined below Medusa’s chin lwo 
small wings rising from the head are like- 
wise rendered less conspicuous by thi 


surrounding hair. 
Our relief is beautifully worked in the 
though 


refined rather hard stvle of th 
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Graeco-Roman period of the first century. 
[he type, however, is clearly derived from 
a Greek creation of the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury B. ( There are many variants of 
this type, t 

Medusa Rondanini in the Glyptothek in 
Munich. A later development was the 


he best known being the marble 


introduction of a note of pathos in Medusa’s 
expression, corresponding to the more 
personal, introspective thought of Hellen- 
istic times (see e. g. the cameo in Case A, 
Seventh Room 

The Medusa relief decorates a cylindrical 
object 6 inches in diameter, 4% Inches in 
height (fig. 2); the other side of the cylinder 
is provided on its sides with two elongated 
rings and two hooks, firmly riveted, and ts 
decorated along its edges with ornamen- 
tal bands inlaid with silver and copper 
lhe purpose of this object seems to have 


bes n to decorate the end ol wooden 


chariot pole, the side rings serving to 
connect the yokes or collars of the horses 
with the pole (their shape is very appro- 
priate tor this use), the hooks at top and 
bottom probably for further fastening 
either to the harness or to the upper part 
of the chariot. The Medusa relief is 
Compare the simil 
Roman table, No. 1211, and on the base of the 
panther statuette, No. 403, both in the Ninth 


, : 
ar inlaid decorations on the 


Win 


Room of our Classic 


obviously designed to be seen from just 

such a position as it would occupy if the 

object were used for this purpose. 
Ornamented ends of chariot poles can 


frequently be seen on representations of 


ancient chariots in both Greek and Roman 
monuments. Birds’ and rams’ heads are 
specially popular. The poles are often 
provided with rings, and on several we see 
the pole-end connected by a strap with the 
rim of the chariot body.' Among the 
actual examples of ancient pole-ends which 
have been found, one almost identical with 
ours, but somewhat smaller, is published in 
Cavlus, Recueil d’antiquités, pl. LX1, 1-11; 
compare also pl. LXXXIX, 1-11.) Another 
is in private possession in New York. The 
considerable weight of our specimen (4 lbs 
13. 0z.) shows that it must have belonged 
to arather large car, unless its very weight 
was considered desirable to prevent the 
backward tipping of the body of the 
chariot in case of accident. With sucha 


fine pole-end we can imagine that th 
chariot itself must have been a very hand- 


some vehicle. 


Go RE Ae oe 


these points the illustrations 





of ancient in Daremberg et Saglio 
Dictionnaire des antiquités, under currus, and 
especially the references given on p. 1638, note 
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A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DE 
GRASSE-BRIANCON 


Mus! UMS sometimes gather informa- 
tion about their belongings through chains 
of curious accidents: in the present case 
we might never have been able to identify 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES 


an interesting picture had not three circum- 
Stances, each apparently detached from 
the rest, furnished in turn essential parts 
to the answer of our puzzle. These three 
things were a luncheon, a dinner party, and 
a ramping lion with crimson claws. 

In the Museum restaurant some time 
ago | chanced to take my place beside my) 
learned colleague, R. T. Nichol; we talked 
of heraldry and, recalling the skill of my 
neighbor in identifying rare coats of arms, 





| happened to speak of a shield in a por- 
trait of a knight of Malta included in the 
Riggs Collection, in which the lion | have 
spoken of appeared “griffed and langued 
gueles.’” Now, as everyone knows, lions 
are apt to be most unsatisfactory beasties 
to one who is investigating blazons, for 





DE GRASSE-BRIANCON 


thev are far too common and too 


] 
11S partic ular lion was so rare 


politan; but t 
a one that my friend sald at once that 
the chances were more than good that hi 
could “‘run it down Presently he came 
to my room and told me with a smilk 

satisfaction that the lion had been cay 
tured in an ancient French heraldry 

its and Mar 
] 


ared that we 


was the blazon of the Cour 
quises de Grasse, and he ¢ 


might now label. our early portrait as 
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French admiral 
Revolution 


part in the 


kinsman of the 
who came to America in the 
and who played an important 


famous 


Siege o| Yorktown 
Now the 
within a day or two of Mr 


( pisode Was tnis: 
Nichol’s discov- 


il arimes 


dinner party 


erv | was dining with my collégue « 
Clarence H. Mackay, and 
| chanced to be seated was a 


a guest by whom 
Miss Norris 
that | 
that she 


who presently told me, 


guessing 
was more or less of a mediaevalist 
was much 


had bought a castle and that she 


interested in the task of restoring it: she 


pictured it on a crag looking far over the 
Mediterranean 


and ancient chapel 


she spoke of Its great rooms 
and there the conver- 
sation might have taken another direction 
had she not added that long ago it had been 
the home of the famous Counts and Mar- 
Naturally, I pricked 
Felling the story of our pic- 
ture, | inquired whether she knew of any 


quises de Grasse. 


up my ears. 
portraits of her castle’s early tenants 
No; but she gave me the name of a local 
antiquarian, the Canon Baude, and _ told 
me that the titles of the Marquis as well as 
the Count d extinct. 
\ccordingly, 
three letters abroad asking for the needed 
information and photographs 
of our portrait; and in due time came to 
me, all in the same mail, by the 
three long and gracious letters—each iden- 
tifving our picture, although none of the 
writers had earlier known of its existence. 

\ few words in the first place about the 
Our Chevalier of Malta, 
beard 


Were nol 


Grasse 


addresses, | sent 


securing 


enclosing 


Way 


present portrait. 
hair and 
ack armor 


grave visaged, with white 





close cropped 


appears in b 


Whose breastplate bears the great white 


a missal 


is Kneeling b\ 


front ot 


cross of his order: he 
him are his 
gauntliets, Be- 
a column is painted the date 
; and the ‘Aetatis 7 
His armor, it may be noted, is of the best 


and altarpiece. In 
barred helmet, 
hind him on 


and blazon 


100 legend suae 


type of its period. Its shoulder pieces 


are large and heavy, its hip guards wide 
and its thigh guards formed not of single 
pieces but of a series of transverse plates. 
In the latter regard the condition is in- 
the hip guards and the 
join one another 


since 


teresting, 
thigh guards do not vet 
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by means of locking pivots. A laminated 
bravette is pictured of rare form. The 
present helmet is a ponderous affair de- 
fended in the face region by a 
vertical bars in the fashion which one sees 
in heraldry in the helmet of royalty. The 
armor is blackened and bordered in gold 
after the which 
infrequently in armor of this period. 

\s to the personage himself, the Marquis 
Count de 
give In substance the same 
information; and their identification is 
siven without a shadow of doubt, since 
the date of the chevalier’s death 1s shown 
in the picture, He is 
Charles de Grasse-Briangon and numerous 


Series of 


stvle one observes not 


de Grasse, the Grasse, and the 


Canon Baude 


as well as his age. 


details of his life will be referred to in our 


Collection. For 
need merely 


. ) 
catalogue of the Riggs 


present purposes we select 
some salient points concerning him. 

Let us picture him, then, as the august 
head, or Grand Cross, of the Order of the 
Knights of John of Jerusalem, or 
Malta, who then commanded 


ol war-gallevs, ready to take the sea at a 


Saint 


a great fleet 


Furks were making their 
upon the Mediterranean 
Indeed, our knight did 
not wait for his enemy to attack him but 
eagerly carried the war into Africa. A 
before the battle of Lepanto 
was gained for Europe over the Turks by 
Don Juan of Austria, our chevalier com- 
manded at the battle of Zozora and was 


there grievously while his son 


time when the 
last attacks 


shores of | urope. 


lew vears 


wounded, 
Jerome fell gloriously by his side, together 
others of the Maltese 
knights. later we find 
him fortifving the Malta 
building the 
Later still, in 


with a hundred 
er 4 ade 


isl ind of 


Over a 
against 
greal castle 
15806, he Is 


the Turks, and 
of La Valetta. 
back in his beloved Provence defending 
it as a loyal Catholic against the heretics, 
saving the city of Arles from their sudden 
assault. Still he did not take part in 
killing them off ex gros at the time of St. 
Bartholomew; in fact, it 
husband, Vauclause “‘the crafty,’’ who saved 


Was his niece's 


the Protestants in all the south of France 
on that occasion, by denying that the king s 
However, we 


order one. 


can well imagine that de Grasse was by 


Was a genuine 
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ated no means in sympathy with Henry of THE GUSTAVE COURBET CEN- 
The Navarre until the King saw fit to change TENARY EXHIBITION 
de- his faith in 1593: thereupon our Grand = 
S ol Cross carried to him in person the sub- 1 HI plans for the Gustave Cour- 
_—" mission of his monastic order, and it is bet Centenary Exhibition, which will be 
Phe interesting to note that he at once fell opened in the Museum on April 7, with a 
gold under the tactful spell of the King, who private view tor m« mbers, and for six 
not gave him a regiment and won him forever weeks thereafter will be on public view 
as an admiring liegeman. Can you not are now nearing completion and it can 
quis 
the 
ame 
as 
ince 
own 
eC is 
rOus 
our 
For 
lect 
2uSt 
the 
, EE 
leet 
it a 
heir 
ean 
did 
but 
\ 
nto 
by 
ym- 
was 
son 
her 
ese 
ind THE QUARRY BY GUSTAVE COURBET 
inst : 
stle Imagine his reception by the genial Henry © safely be announced that the success of thi 
fis and the royal pat on that heavy shoulder exhibition is assured. In almost all in- 
ing armor (as Spinola received Justinof Nassau stances favorable responses have been 
ae in Velazquez’s canvas \ decade later received from the owners of the solicited 
den we find our knight dying, probably with — pictures in answer to the requests whicl 
mt the missal and crucifix of our picture be- have been sent out; only two or three havi 
ot fore him, in Miss Norris’ old castle. been unable to comply The Museum 
de lhe Canon Baude asks, in concluding his appreciates fully the seriousness of th 
ved letter, how in the world the picture was favor it thus asks—the disarrangement of 
ne discovered and how it found its way to homes or galleries required by the tempor- 
6 S Americar His first question will have to ary removal of familiar and admired pix 
bays be answered by our distinguished patron, — tures is no light affair—and it is gratifying 
by William H. Riggs. B. D. to note the public spirit and interest which 
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our collectors display in coéperating in an 
undertaking of this sort. 
About thirty-five works will be exhibited, 


a small number compared to the eight or 


nine hundred pictures of his entire output, 
but their quality will be such that the 
painter's exceptional importance will be 
manifest, and also the profound influence 
which he has exercised, an influence that 
has been all but overpowering among our 
own painters. With the exception of the 
Memorial Exhibition at the Beaux Arts 
in 1882 and possibly of the group of his 
pictures in the Louvre, it is believed by 
the promoters of this exhibition that it will 
be the most remarkable collection of Cour- 
bet’s works ever brought together since his 
death. As far as is known, none of his 
still life or flower pieces are owned in 
America, and this side of his art, in which 
he was as successtul as in his other subjects, 
it will unfortunately be impossible to show 

One of the very interesting works that 
will be shown is the large hunting picture 
called La Curée, or The Quarry, which 
is herewith reproduced. Though but lately 
acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, it will be most generously lent by 
that institution, in the desire that the 
exhibition be made as complete and repre- 
sentative as possible. 

The Quarry is one of the artist’s early 


RECENT AC 


RAMAYANA ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Four paintings and preliminary sketches for 
paintings, which form part of a series of 
illustrations of the Ramayana, the great 
national epic of India, are among the 
recent purchases of the Museum. Of this 
series, Which may have extended to fifty or 
one hundred pieces, at least! six colored ex- 
amples and nine sketches are known. These 
paintings and sketches, measuring approxi- 
mately thirty-three inches long by twenty- 
four inches high, are unusually interesting 
on account of their large size. The style 
is Rajput of the Jammu School, and the 

1See Coomaraswamy, Rajput Paintings, vol. I, 


pp. 17, 59-00 vol II, pl XXI-XX\ 


/ 
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it was shown at the Salon 
and was the first of his greater 


Masterpieces 
ol 1557 
works to be bought outside of France, 
having been acquired in 1860 by the Allston 
Club, an association of artists and _art- 
lovers in Boston. Courbet’s exhibition at 
the Salon of 1857 was brilliant. It counted 
two truly noteworthy pictures—this hunt- 
ing picture and The Ladies of the Seine 
(Les Demotselles des Bords de la Seine), 
now owned by the City of Paris and exhi- 
bited at the Petit Palais. Estignard in 
his biography of the artist speaks of these 


works with particular enthusiasm. The 
Quarry, he says, is a painting full of seren- 
ity and harmony. The groom with the 


horn, the dogs, the roe, are master works 
of technical execution; the dogs are ad- 
mirable in their impatience. 

When exhibited in the Salon, the picture 
Was not so large as it is at present, a strip 
having been added at the top from a line 
slightly above the huntsman’s head, greatly 
bettering the composition 

Courbet, like Rembrandt, was fond of 
painting himself; the huntsman in_ this 
work ts his likeness. He was about thirty- 
seven years old at the time, and the figure 
represents an attractive side of his person- 
alitv—his joyousness and vigor in the 
country life which he loved. 


ZCCESSIONS 


date, the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. Characteristic of this school ts 
the hot coloring, the vigorous design, and 
the decorative simplicity 
mural art. 

The technique of Indian painting on 
paper is unusual in some respects. There 


suggestive of 


is first a preliminary drawing, over which 
is laid a white priming, through which the 
under-drawing is only faintly seen. On 
this smooth surface the composition is then 
re-drawn with a fine brush outline and the 
coloring begun—first the background and 
last of all the human or animal figures. 
Of the four illustrations exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
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two are drawings, and two are in colors, 
one a completed picture and the other 
For the study of 
technique, additions to the 
Indian collection are particularly interest- 


only partly finished. 
these new 
ing. 

The story of the Ramayana may be 
briefly related. Rama, an avatar of Vishnu 
and heir to the throne of Ayodhya, is 
banished for fourteen vears through the 
intrigue of his mother-in-law Kaikeyi. 
With his wife Sita and his brother Laks- 
Sita 1s 

atter 


mana, Rama abides in the forest. 


carried off by the demon Ravana, 
Rama and Laksmana have been decoved 
There is a great 
war for the recovery of Sita. Rama is 
aided by Ravana’s brother Vibhisana and 
by an army of bears and monkeys; at the 
head of the latter is Hanuman. The cit 
of Lanka, Ravana’s stronghold, is invested 
by the host of Rama, and after a long and 
bloody slain and Sita 


away by a magic deer. 


siege, Ravana is 


recovered. All return in’ triumph to 


Ayodhya. 


The episodes in the Ramayana _ illus- 
trated by the new accessions, are con- 
nected with the siege of Lanka. The 


completed painting shows us the army of 
Rama investing the fortress of Lanka. 
Rama, Laksmana, and the leaders of the 
bears and monkeys are conversing with 
Vibhisana regarding two demon spies who 
have been brought in under guard. Within 
the fortress, the’ spies are seen returning 
and making their report to Ravana, the 
demon king of Lanka, who is looking down 
from the battlements upon the investing 
army. Hanuman figures prominently in 
the unfinished painting. The monkey 
leader enters the fortress of Lanka, 
the crown of Ravana, and returns 
it to Rama’s army; Rama, attended by 
Laksmana and by the leaders of the bears 
and monkeys, crowns Vibhisana, brother 
of Ravana. In one of the drawings, In- 
drajit, the son of Ravana, is making 
offerings to Agni, from whom he receives 
a Brahma weapon. In the second draw- 
ing, Rama and Laksmana are represented 
smitten down by arrows from the sky. 
They are surrounded by the hosts of bears 
and monkeys. The arrows come from 


SeIZes 
with 
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himself remains invisible 


It is hardly necessar\ 


Indrajit, who 


through magic art. 


to add that the heroes are not finally 
overwhelmed. Upon the arrival of Garu- 
da, a friend of Rama and the vahana 
of Vishnu, the arrows turn to serpents 


which glide away in terror, and Rama and 


his brother are restored. 
|. B 
DESCENT FROM THE Cross: A Copy 
AFTER ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN The 


triptych of the early Flemish School which 
was given by Clyde Fitch and 
Gottschalk in 1917, has been restored and 


Ferdinand 


is now On exhibition in the Room of Recent 
he central panel is one of 
Descent from the 
der Weyden, the 


shows 


\ccessions. 
many old copies of a 
Roger van 
original of which is unknown. It 

the dead body of Christ supported by thi 
Virgin and Joseph of Arimathea, with 
Saint John standing back of the Virgin 


( TOSS, by 


I'he side panels are original work: on them 
are represented Mary Magdalen with the 
Nicodemus 
hese figures indicat 


ointment jar, and with the 


hammer and nails. 


the Flemish nationality of the work an 


Its date, 1510 to 1525. They are in the 
stvle of a school of mannerists that flour- 
ished at about that date and later in 
Brussels and Antwerp B. B 


CorEAN Pottery. The Museum col- 
lection of Corean pottery was enriched with 
a number of pieces given by R. H. Macy & 
Co. They are of the Korai period, that 
is, from before 1392, found in tombs round 
the old capital Kaijo, which was destroved 
in that year, at the fall of the 
Dynasty. There are twenty-three pieces, 
all of the celadon variety, some with incised 
designs, others with black and white inlay, 
the typical decoration of Corean pottery 
wine jars, 
B. R. 


Koral 


charming small sweet-bottles, 
and bowls. SG 


Armor. The Museum has 
received a collection of modern hel- 
mets and body armor from the Ordnance 
Department in Washington. This came 
to us as a gift in recognition of the services 
of the Museum in connection with the 


MODERN 
lately 
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work of the War Department in providing 


helmets and body armor for our troops in 


France. The present collection includes 
the various defenses which had been 
adopted by the English, French, and Ger 


man governments; also a series Of experi- 


mental 


{ 


s which are of 
j | 


kuropean mod 


interest as showing lines of possible develop- 
ment in armor. We are also permitted 
to exhibit a number of the experimental 
types of armor which were prepared in 
the Museum under the auspices of the 
Ordnance Department and of the Armor 
Sub-Committee of the Council of National 
Research. The present specimens, accom 
panied b descript els, will b 
exhibited n Galle H A ( ma\ 
be compared instructi\ \ | rmor 
which was us 1 Europ I vartat 
luring tl seventeen n ehteen 

nturies 

One m note in passing ti } S 

ed in making armor the United States 
mproved in I ouraging Way durin 
1918: the earher helmets resisted I 

eted bullet of 230 grains, traveling 

1 ' e ot 600 fer 1 secon the ¢ 1 ¢ 

I Wal helm O! Sil I nt ould 
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be made to resist a similar testing bullet at 
goo feet a second—which represents a gain 
of one-third in ballistic efficiency. B. D. 

DecoRATIVE Arts. Among. the 
chases shown this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions is an Italian arm-chair 
in the style of Louis XV, a fine example of 

talian interpretation 
Ihe chair is more pleas- 
ornamenta- 


common in 


pur- 


eighteenth-centur\ 
of French styles 
Ing in its proportions and the 


taste than 1s 


furniture of this kind lhe framework 
ot carved wood retains its original gilding: 
he red vel with which the chair is 
ipholstered 1s of th period JuT IS Not tl 
riginal covering 
During the Victorian Era so man 
rors In household gear were perpetrated 


we are apt to forget that the 


s of decoration 


holly sterile in the art 


{ “ 
Ot uncommon met 10t only in design b 
ie] he skal | use of color, is the glass chan- 
eller dating about 1830-40, which now 
hangs in the Room of Recent Accessions 
| ndeler came from an old New York 
se, s destroved, and was pres ib] 
mported from England |. B 


NOTES 


MUSEUM 


generosity 


ANOTHER SERIES O! 
CONCERTS. Through the 
of friends of the Museum and ot 
another series of four concerts 1s being given 
in the hall of the Museum at 
8 o'clock on four succ« Saturday even- 
ings, March 8, 15, The first 
two of these concerts are the gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; the third, that of Michael 
Friedsam, head of the house of B. Altman 
the donor of the fourth re- 


the public, 


entrance 
SSIV¢ 


22, and 20. 


and Company; 
quests that his name be withheld. Like the 
are being rendered by 
a symphony fifty-two per- 
formers under the leadership of David 
Mannes, and are free to the public with- 
out tickets. 

On the days when they occur, the Mu- 
seum will be open continuously from 10 a.m. 


earlier series, these 


orchestra of 


to 10:45 p.m., giving visitors an opportunity 


60 


I Oo listen to 


+ + ] ’ , ¢ 
to see the collections as well as 1 


the music, and the restaurant will be open 
until 8 p.m. 

Prints. The public is in- 
a series of twelve informal 


TALKS ON 
vited to attend 
talks about Prints in General, which will 
be given by the Curator of Prints in the 
Print Room, beginning Thursday, March 
13, and continuing Thursday there- 
after during March, April, and May, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The talks 
will be most informal in nature, and, in 
order that the largest number of people 
may be interested, will so far as possible 
avoid the 
technical aspects of print making. The 
idea of the series is to bring out in conversa- 
tional form the importance of prints as 
pictures rather than as etchings or engrav- 


each 


discussion of or reference to 
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ings and to show their great interest as 
human life and thought—in 
an analogy, to emphasiz 


records ol 
short, to use 


their literary merits and their histori 
value rather than their grammatical 
structure The titles of the several talks 


are as follows 


March 13 What Prints Are 
20 The Origins 
27 Technique (intaglio 

\pril ; Technique 
10 Technique vs. Artistry 
17 The Normal Forms 


24 The Abnormal Forms 


Surtact 


purposive 
purpose 
less 
Mat 1 Values 
& Interesting vs. Beautiful 
15 The Mirror of Life 
22 Art in Life 
29 What of it all? 


of various kinds 


] 


Lach talk will last minutes 
and it 1s hoped that after it 1s finished there 


about forty 


may be a general conversation between the 
public and the members of the Print Room 
staff on the topics that have been discussed. 


ORNAMENT PATTERNS 
FOR CRAFTSMEN. It is proposed to hold 
in April in the Print Galleries an exhibition 
ornament and patterns for 


ENGRAVED AND 


of engraved 
craftsmen. 


Ee XHIBI- 
and 


recent 


\MERICAN WATER-COLORS ON 
rion. An exhrbition of 
drawings by American 
times has installed in 
replacing the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century drawings which have been shown 
there for several months. The exhibition 
includes the excellent series of water-colors 
by Homer and Sargent and of drawings by 


water-ce ylors 
artists ol 


been Gallery 25, 


Davies, with examples of La Farge, Hassam, 
Dougherty, and others from the Museum 
collection. In addition, water- 
colors by Maurice B. Prendergast and John 


several 


Marin have been borrowed for the occasion, 
the Prendergasts being the property of 
John Quinn and the Marins being lent 
anonymousl\ 


JAPANESE Prints Exuisirep. The col- 
lection of Japanese prints in Room H 11 
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has been changed, the so-called primitives 


by \ 


having made room for actor-portraits | 


Shunko, chiefly taken from the fine speci 


mens acquired last summer and not yet 


shown The lovers. of 
will find it interesting to study the differ 


Shunko actor 


Japanese 
ence in stvle between these 
portraits and the Shunshos lately in the 
Accessions. Ihe similar 


Room ot Recent 


Shunver prints will be put on exhibitior 


later 
THE Museum LIBRARY AND THE Tt 
TILE Stupy Room. For the greater con- 
students and designers, the 
Museum and the Textile 
Study Room will be kept open until further 


| ! 
shortly 


venience ol 
Library of the 
notice on Saturday afternoons till 


; ; . 
before 6 o’clock, the closing hour of the 


Museum, 


\ SALVER BY THOMAS HAMERSI 
Thomas Hamersly was a noted silvers 
of the New York 
eighteenth century Not 
silversmith, but a shrewd investor 


of the middle of thi 
only was he 

putting 
his savings into real estate which, in the 


course of the development of Manhattan 


Island, immensely increased in value 

His descendants today at numbered 
among the wealthiest and socially most 
important families of the \mong 
his patrons were churches and wealthy 
Knickerbockers There was about his 


silver a dignity which endeared it to col- 
lectors. He made the alms basin given | 


John Troup to “Grace Church in The 
province of New 


1701. This was the 


on Nassau Island, in the 
York May y* 1, 
church established in 16560 largely b 
Hempstead, who 
Presbyterians. By th 


Was enacted | 


colonists trom 
Independents or 
Military Act of 
“there shall be 
lished a good, sufficient Protestar 


1093 It 


called, inducted and est 


within one year . . . to hav 
the care of Jamaica and the adjacent towns 
Ana . .« « ther 


assessed F ‘ F tor 


farms 
annually 


and 
shall be 


each minister, £60 In country product 
money price.” Through the help of 
church building act passed in 1099, this 
house of worship was built at Jamaica. 
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Clearwater recently added to his of the basement of ny H. A = similar 








Hlection of American colonial silver collection rs I = furniture, mainly 
A h is lent Museum beautiful English and French, has lately been put on 
mas salver n »v Hamersly, thirteen iahition in the ped gallery to 
nches in diameter, with an elaborate the south, supplementing the larger collec- 
irved and moulded rim ornamented with tion of European furniture of the seven- 
shell and scroll border, three curved teenth and eighteenth centuries which for 
! vented, moulded feet, and weighing several vears has been shown in Wing F, 
eight ounces. It was made for now called the Pierpont Morgan Wing. 
Gerardus Beekman, a distinguished and Phe south basement corridor in Wing H 
pulent member of that old New York has been divided by partitions so as to 
family, and bears his initial lt remained form four alcoves or rooms. In the first 
e proper of his descendants until — of these, at the east end of the corridor, are 
January of the present vear, when it b shown examples of seventeenth- and early 
ime the property of Judge Clearwater eighteenth-century English furniture. The 


— fen 


al ae ; ik i 
6 os cen, ig 





~ 
SILVER SALVER BY THOMAS HAMERSLY 
Upon its bottom is the following inscription adjoining alcove is devoted to English 
) letters of the period furniture of the eighteenth century, for 
\\ the most part of the period of Chippendale 
RB \n effective background is afforded by the 
GM paneling of a room in the style of Abraham 
I 

Swan. The elaborate carving is gilded 


and the remaining parts of the woodwork 
painted green. Space did not permit the 
entire room to be set up, but enough 1s 
shown to give a good idea of this beautiful 


E. M L. 1828 
E. M. DeP. 1878. 


Inscribed upon its face is E. M. L. in interior. In the next alcove are a few 
ornamental script. Hamersly had two _ pieces of English furniture of the later part 
marks, one |. H., script capital letters of the eighteenth century, in the style of 
in an oval, the other T. H. shaded Roman Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton. The 
capitals with a pellet between in a rectan- remaining space is devoted to furniture 
gle. Judge Clearwater’s salver contains of the Directoire and Empire periods. The 
both marks. It is exhibited with his furniture here is mainly French or Italian 
collection in Gallery 22 on the second floor. and includes a richly ornamented bed and 

other pieces given by Captain and Mrs. W. 


New INSTALLATION OF EUROPEAN Fur-_ G. Fitch, in memory of Clyde Fitch. From 
NITURE. Inaprevious number of the BuL- the same source were received the painted 
LETIN reference was made to the installa- wall panels which are said to have come 
tion of a supplementary collection of Amer- from Malmaison. 
ican furniture in the north corridor space [he fact that these exhibits are shown 
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imilar in the basement of the Museum does not EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
lainly mean that they are inferior in quality to the Rost \\ 
ut on furniture exhibited,in Wing F. It means ELinu Root ] 
ry to that the collection of furniture has outgrown iH Ma. ‘ 
° I WA ) VLAD l 
ollec- the limited space at present available for Wes sbane 1 | 
even- its exhibition. It is highly regrettabk Epwarp D. ApaM LIENRY ( | 
h for that our Important collections of English GEOR« F. BAKES Epw : 
ng | and American furniture must be divided “ ae H fU.U 
'5 , ; |) ( EN r. F 
o and exhibited in parts of the Museum si 
d* : 
ng H widely separated as the basement of FINANCE COMM EI 
5 , 
1s to Wing H and the second floor of Wing | } 1) 
first but at least most of the furniture can be G 
r. are shown 1n this w 1 visitors n mM 
early o material which otherw vould | 
Ihe tor ) COM 
? 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEI 
At the regular meeting of the Board of AD e ecieti mans \1 
frustees, held February 17, the three out Board of Trastee id on Mond 
going members of the Class of 19109 , February 17, David M: 
Francis . Jones Georgi Blumenthal, and ay Honorary Fellow for Lit The follow 
Howard Mansfield Wer reélected as the ino pet n Le wapaee cs { | Ss mher 
it \ PSUTIS lid S qu { i cl 
Class of 1926 See 
, ‘ sp ! 
The following officers and commit 
Were ¢ 1 for tl r ending Februar FELLOW FOI 
20, 1920 1) 
OFFICE! ' G MEMBEI 
lis! Presi Ro I , 
glisn First \ Pr ent Eiinu R j 
for Second Vice-President HenrY W 
dale Ir re! H MIANSFIE On , 
Hor | \\ 1AM L.. ANDREWS n 
the 1 
| J I Ht N KEN \nn | I 
1am 
ded 
vork 
the “TT . TF ame i> | | | 
he LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
tiful FEBRUARY, 1919 
few 
part CLASS OBTE ( ( 
e of \N IOUITIES kGyY \N \labastron 
The Medun 
ture ANTIQUITIES—CLASS *Geometric jug 
The and tour Gt I 
Ss one tragment 
dian 
and ARMS AND ARMOR -tighteen pieces of m« rl rmor, Eng 
W Wing H, Room 7 rench, German, Belgian, and American Gift Ord ) 


rom ( 
ited partes 
me (Wing H, Room 7 Breastplate, Italian, moder sift of G 


/ 


. } } 
wn Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





CLASS OBJEC] SOURCE 


CERAMICS i | wenty-two pieces ol pottery, Corean 

Korai period Gift of R. H. Macy & Co 
} rill. Room 5 sweet bottle, Corean, Koral De riod: twelve 
pieces of pottery and porcelain, Chinese, 


Ming, K’ang-hsi, and Chien-lung periods Purchase 


Floor Il, Room 5 Rouge box, soft paste porcelain, Chinese, 
Ming dynasty Gift of Anonymous Friend 
| rill, Ro < Rouge box, Chinese, K’ang-hsi period Gift of M. Parish-Watson 
( JADES, ET lwenty-eight jade seals, Chinese, Sung 
Wing k, Room 8 Yuan, and Ming dynasties Purchase 
DRAWINGS Iwo ink drawings, The Siege of Lank 
Indian, XVII cent Purchase 
Nightmar by kr Sc losé Goya 
Spanish, 1746-1528 Purchas | 
Chandelier, English, second quarter o 
XIX cent Purchase 
k« r painte Ss es, Gern nN, ¢ riy 





\ he) | cs ‘ p | Americar XVIII 
Gl oO Major Bashfor 
Dean ' 
) t P J } ' 
ewter compote, German, dated 1792 Gsilt of Mrs John Stemm 
VUINI np MAN lwo folios from the Koran, Egyptian 
S XI\ cent (ailt of Kirkor \\ nassian 
Book ft out ske ches D\ Hok Sa 
Japanest Gift of Ih s Mal 
PAINTIN \ December Night, by William A. Coftin§ Purchase 
il he Siege of Lanka; Ihe Siege of Lanka 
unfinished), Indian, XVII cent Purchase 
Wing E, Room 10 Painting, Arhat in the Clouds, Corean 
XVI cent Purchase 
rOGRAPHI NEGA- *Seventeen lantern slides showing work of 
IVES, El Herbert Adams Gift of Mrs. Herbert Adams 
REPRODUCTIONS Plaster bust, Romance, by Paul W. Bart 
Floor |, Room 40 ett Gift of Paul W. Bartlett 
I RI Stone votive tablet, Chinese, dated 534 Purchase 
Wing E, Room ! 
tMarble statue, Marsyas, by Pierre Puget 
French, XVII cent Purchase 
(Terracotta bust of an unknown man, at \ 
tributed to Joseph Chinard, late XVIII 
or early XIX cent Purchase 
*Bronze group, Ihe Stone Age, by John 
Boyle Gift of Mrs. John Boyle 
Floor I, Room 37 Marble statue, Memory, by Daniel Chester 
French Gift of Henry Walters. 
Floor |, Room 40 Marble statue, Eve, by Margaret Hoard Gift of Theodore Stanfield 
TEXTILES tl hree pieces and two cuffs of Point 
d’Alengon lace, French, XVIII cent 
three pieces of Binche lace, Flemish, 
XVIII cent.; embroidered linen hand- 
kerchief, Irish, 1860 Gift of Mrs. S. Edward Nash 
+I wo batiks, Javanese, XIX cent Gift of Mrs. John Stemme *N 


fy 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. | 
+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6) 





BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


CLASS OBJEC! SOURCI 
WoopwoRK AND Furni- tArmchair, Italian, XVIII cent... Purchase. 
x Co TURE 
*Engraved agate gem, Greco-Persian, \ 
cent. B. C F Lent by American Numis- 
matic Society 
riend Floor Il, Room 25 Four water colors, by John Marin Anonymous Lender 
itson Floor Il, Room 22 Silver salver, maker, [Thomas Hamersly 
\merican, 1756 Lent by Hon. A. |. Clear 
Water 
Wing H, Room 9 Double barrel-lock pistol and hunting 
crossbow, South German, XVI cent Lent by George Leary, |r 


*Embroidered silk altar frontal, French 


| XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. John E. Par- 
sons 
Wing FE, Room to [wo paintings on silk, Chinese, Sung dy 
nasty Lent by Samuel |. Peters 
mme Wing E, Room 9 Bronze incense burner, Chinese Lent by Ralph W. Wi 
mouth 
ashford 
*Book showing lace patterns, by Vinciolo, 
I London, 1591 Lent by W. A. Whit 
mme 
sian 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
MARCH 21 APRIL 13, IQIO 
March 21. Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 10:00 A 
22. Story-Hour for Children of Members \nna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M 
22 Prints William M. Ivins, |r 4:01 M 
23 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 2:30 M 
23 Story-Hou Anna C. Chandler 01 M 
dams 23 Processes of Ceramics Maude Robinson $:00 P.M 
27. ~Talk on Prints William M. Ivins, |r , 00 M 
st 28 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 10:00 A. M 
29 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M 
29 How Armor was Worn Bashford Dean 4:00 M 
30 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 2:30 P. M 
30 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler ; 00 M 
30 ~Processes of Weaving Mary Lois Kissell 1:00 Mi 
\pri | Gallery Talk (For Public School Teachers) Museum Instructors 5:45 P.M 
; Talk on Prints William M. Ivins, ]r. 3:00 P. M 
4 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 0:00 A 
5 The Application of Design Arthur W. Dow 
‘le : Teachers College 1:00 M 
6 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 2:3 M 
| 6 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 5:00 M 
. © American Silver Hon. A. T. Clearwater 4:00 M 
field 10 ~Talk on Prints William M. Ivins, Jr 3:00 P. M 
11 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 10:00 A. M 
12 William M. Chase (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker 3:00 P. M 
13 Study-Hour for Practical Workers Grace Cornell 2330 P.M 
13. Storv-Hour Anna C. Chandler 5:00 P.M. 
Nash. 13 Historic Dress Mrs. John W. Alexander 1:00 P. M 
nme. "Not yet placed on Exhibition 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 











urator of Armor 








and non-resident fri 
[en complimentary 1 
which admits the bearer « 





The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re- 


\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museun 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
ip Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
n the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 


imount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 





ected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 


address the Secretary 


ADMISSION 


| Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. to § 
M. (Sunday from 1 M. to 6 p. M.); Saturday 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
lers oO nplimentary tickets 
Children under seven years ol! age are not 
imitted unless accompanied by an adult 
Members are {mitted on pay days on pres- 
of their tickets. Persons holding 
mbers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 
Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
lance, may secure the services of members 
f the staff on application to the Secretary. \n 
ppointment should preferably be ma l€ 
| his service tis free ton nbers and to teachers 
n the publi schools of New York City, as wel 
s to pupils under their lidance To al 


thers a charge of twenty-live cents per person 


For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary. classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan 
tern slides, and Museum cc tions, see spec 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 

meras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 


vs. For further information, see special leaflet 


CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 





\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
rth side of the main building 1s open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time 





